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Samuel McIntire 


Housewright-Architect, Salem, Mass., 
1757-1811 


By W. H. Hunt, Architect. 


ITTLE is known of the architects and builders 
1g of the splendid houses built in Salem prior to 

1780. Several in Salem and its vicinity were 
designed by an English architect of note, whose name 
we have not been able to learn. It is also said that 
many of the sea captains and merchants secured de- 
signs from abroad which, no doubt, were modified 
and changed to suit the needs of this locality. Some 
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of the best work from 1750 to 1780 shows the influ- 
ence of a work published in 1740 by Batty Langley 
and used extensively in this country. Many of the 
houses erected between 1780 and 1810 reflect the 
influence of James and Robert Adam. Beginning 
about 1800, the effect of Revett and Stuart’s publica- 
tions is also noticeable. In this period the Greek in- 
fluence is clearly evidenced. While Salem builders 
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and architects made free use of those publications, 
they showed good taste and common sense in the 
adoption of the design. 

At no time in the history of Salem have so many 
fine houses and handsome mansions been erected as 
during the period from about 1780 to 1815. A large 
part of the better work of that period we owe to 
Samuel McIntire, who was born, lived and died in 
Salem. He was the son of Joseph McIntire, a car- 
penter or housewright, as this trade was then known. 























FRONT DOOR OF PIERCE-NICHOLS HOUSE 
SAMUEL McINTIRE, ARCHITECT 


Samuel was born January 16, 1757. At an early age 
he learned the carpenter’s trade in his father’s shop, 
as in those early days, wood-carving was part of 
the housewright’s trade. Samuel became expert 
in that particular branch of the work. In 1777 his 
father died, and his brother Joseph succeeded his 
father in business. Samuel married Elizabeth Field 
August 31, 1778, and his career began in earnest at 
that date, first as a wood carver of note, then as.de- 
signer and architect. McIntire bought a three-story 
house at No. 31 Summer street, and there he dwelt 
until his death. In the rear of his house stood the 


shop where most of the wood finish and carving for 
his work was prepared. In 1782 we find him the 
architect of the Pierce-Johonnot-Nichols house, one 
of his best examples. It is regarded as an architec- 
tural gem, perhaps the finest wooden house in New 
England now in existence, and is surely a monument 
to the genius of the architect. It seems remarkable 
that a man could make such progress as did McIntire 
during his thirty years of practice. As a designer he 
stood second to none in America, and without a 
doubt he was one of the greatest, if not the greatest 
architect of his period in this country. In the early 
part of his career McIntire executed most of his 
decorative work himself. As his practice increased 
this became impossible, and he was forced to depend 
upon the craftsmanship of his two brothers, Joseph 
and Angier, who succeeded their father as house- 
wrights and master builders. This enabled him to 
devote his whole time to architecture. When we say 
that he was the greatest architect of domestic build- 
ings it seems a strong statement. But as we can find 
no other of this period who did such a large volume 
of work as well as on such a high plane, such a state- 
ment seems justifiable. 

Unlike many other prominent architects, McIntire 
had no one to herald him upon his death, with the 
result that many interesting facts in regard to his 
work have become buried in the old records of Salem 
and few have taken the time and trouble to dig them 
out. Yet, despite the oblivion into which his life had 
passed, the beautiful architecture of Salem and its 
vicinity, as planned and designed by McIntire, stands 
as an enduring monument to his life work. Many 
architects from all parts of the country have admired, 
studied and adapted its superb detail to their designs 
in modern buildings. His doorways, chimney pieces 
and other wood-trim have probably furnished the in- 
spiration for more of the best modern Colonial type 
houses than the work of any other man. MclIntire’s 
activities appear to be confined to Salem and its vicin- 
ity, as we find no record of his work beyond, although 
we do know that he submitted a competitive plan for 
the National Capitol at Washington, which at the 
present time is in the archives of the Maryland His- 
torical Society. 

The historical collection of the Essex Institute in 
Salem has numerous references to McIntire’s work 
as ati architect, but to quote these would require too 
much space. 

McIntire died February 6, 1811, at the age of 
fifty-four. Reverend William Bentley, on February 
7, 1811, the next day after MclIntire’s death. wrote 
in his diary as follows: 

“This day Salem is deprived of one of the most 
ingenious men it had in it—Samuel McIntire, aet. 
54, in Summer street. He was descended of a family 
of carpenters who had no claims on public favor and 
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was educated at a branch of that business. 
By attention he soon gained a superiority 
to all of his occupation, and the present 
Court House, the North and South Meet- 
ing Houses, and indeed all the improve- 
ments of Salem for nearly thirty years 
past have been under his eye * * *.” 

In the Salem Gazette, February 8, 
1811, appeared the notice of his death as 
follows: 

“In this town Mr. Samuel M’Intire, 
carver, age 54 years, a man very much 
beloved and sincerely lamented * * *.” 

In the Essex Register of February 9, 
1811, we find a notice as follows: 

“In this town, Mr. Samuel M’Intire, 
aged 54. His talents in architecture, 
sculpture and music were distinguished. 
His manners combined suavity, purity 
and firm character. His industry, use- 











fulness and consistent virtues gave him 
an uncommon share of the affections of 
all who knew him. By his own well di- 
rected energies he became one of the best 
of men. His funeral will be from his 
late dwelling house in Summer street at 
3 o’clock on Monday afternoon, if fair 
weather. If not, the next fair day, which 
his friends and relatives are requested to 
attend.” 

On February. 12, 1811, The Salem 
Gazette published the following obituary 
notice : 

“Mr. McIntire was originally bred to the 
occupation of a housewright, but his vigorous mind 
soon passed the ordinary limits of his profession and 
aspired to the highest departments of the interesting 
and admirable science of architecture, in which he 
had advanced with a steady and sure step far beyond 
most of his countrymen. To a delicate native taste 
in this art, he had united a high degree of that polish 
which can only be acquired by an assiduous study of 
the great classical masters, with whose works, not- 
withstanding their rarity in this country, Mr. Mc- 
Intire had a very intimate acquaintance. His native 
town (as well as other places) is enriched with many 
menibrials in this art, whose excellence now, alas! 
only serve to sharpen the regret of the beholder for 
the loss of their author. He had also made a profes- 
sion of the kindred art of sculpture, in which he had 
arrived at very distinguished rank. The uncommon 
native genius of Mr. McIntire displayed itself in 
many subjects not connected with his professional 
pursuits, and in the various objects to which his un- 
erring taste directed him, he never failed of reaching 
a degree of excellence that would have been honor- 
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able to a professed artist. He sometimes employed 
himself in drawing; he had an admirable musical 
taste, and was a good performer of instrumental as 
well as vocal music. Thoroughly acquainted with the 
principles of various musical instruments in the con- 
struction of them, particularly the organ, the most 
harmonious of all, he was directed by an ear of ex- 
quisite nicety, and.an exactness of mechanism that 
insured success. Even on subjects of literature his 
casual observations evinced a degree of knowledge 
that surprised all who were acquainted with the vari- 
ety of his professional and other pursuits. To these 
attainments (and these, notwithstanding he had been 
obliged to struggle against the want of an early edu- 
cation, were not all he possessed) he united an un- 
affected native politeness, and a mildness of deport- 
ment which delighted all who enjoyed his acquaint- 
ance. With these rare endowments of the mind, he 
possessed the best feelings of the heart, and his 
exertions in the cause of humanity (in rescuing a 
child from drownirg) probably laid the foundation 
of that disease which had afflicted him for many 
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years and terminated his life. Conspicuous among 
all these excellences shone his unassuming modesty, 
his sterling integrity and his ardent piety.” 

The most illuminating picture of McIntire is found 
in the words written by his friend and wise coun- 
selor, Rev. William Bentley, and by other friends 
published in the Salem Gazette and the Essex Regis- 
ter. Corroborating the opinions already expressed, 
we find his gravestone bears the following inscrip- 
tion: 

“In Memory of 
Mr. Samuel McIntire, 
who died Feb. 4, 1811: 

Aet. 54. 

He was distinguished for Genius in Architec- 

ture, Sculpture and Music: Modest and sweet 

Manners rendered him pleasing: Industry and 

Integrity respectable: He professed the Religion 

of Jesus in his entrance on manly life, and 

proved its excellence by virtuous Principles and 
unblemished conduct.” 


The Pierce-Johonnot-Nichols house at No. 80 
Federal street is in excellent repair, and has long been 
considered the masterpiece of the genius of Samuel 
McIntire. It was one of the first houses of note de- 
signed by him, although it is said that his real mas- 
terpiece was the Elias Hasket Derby house erected 
on the site of the Market House. This house, which 
was several years in building, was said to be the most 
costly house erected in the vicinity of Salem during 
that period. According to’ the best information ob- 
tainable, the house cost $80,000. Upon the death of 
Mr. Derby, only a few months after he moved into 
his new mansion, the gate posts and much of the 
interior finish, which included some of the best ex- 
amples of McIntire’s design, were removed and used 
in other houses then in process of construction. In 
1815 the house was completely torn down and the 
land given to the town for a permanent market. The 
original plans, including preliminary drawings, are 
now at the Essex Institute, and can be seen there by 
anyone interested in studying thé designs and details 
of this fine old mansion. 

In going back to the Pierce-Johonnot-Nichols 
house, I want to quote a few lines written by Ross 
Turner, one of Massachusetts’ noted artists and a 
great admirer of old Salem architecture. He says in 
part: “The house is a large three-story mansion, and 
the most substantial wooden building in Salem. The 
porch is, I take it, pure Doric and quite original in 
style and effect from any other porch or front door 
in Salem. The doorway itself is severely plain with- 
out sidelights, yet I think the combined effect of the 
porch and doorway is both picturesque and striking 
in the sweet simplicity and grace of the old lines and 
proportions, and appeals to everyone who sees it, 
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shaded by the old wisteria vine and old althea bushes 
when in bloom, covered by the pink and lavender of 
its flowers, making a picture not to be found in all 
Salem, with one exception perhaps of the side porch 
of the old Waters house on Washington Square.” 
Mr. Turner’s words express the opinion of many 
artists and students of architecture who have visited 
Salem seeking out the best examples of old Colonial 
architecture. 

This house was erected by Jerathmel Pierce, a 
wealthy merchant. At that time the land sloped away 
on the rear to a wharf and warehouse on the North 
River, where his vessels docked. As it was several 
hundred feet from the rear of the house to the river, 
this land was developed and laid out as a terraced and 
formal garden, with parks, stone steps, wooden 
arches, fruit trees and many beautiful flowers and 
shrubs brought to this country from different parts 
of the world. It was his recreation and exercise to 
direct and care for the improvements made each year 
on his garden and flowers. Mr. Pierce lived in and 
enjoyed the comforts of this house for forty odd 
years. In about 1826 he lost his fortune and sold 
his home to George Johonnot, one of his old friends. 
Then in 1840 both Mr. Johonnot and his wife died 
within a very short time of each other and the house 
was left by will to George Nichols, a son-in-law of 
Mr. Pierce, to be held in trust during their lives for 
their four daughters ; thus the property was eventu- 
ally restored to the descendants of him who had 
erected it. 

Like many other old houses built at that period, 
this house was long in building, as it was started in 
1782 and not fully completed until about 1800, which 
means that nearly eighteen years elapsed from the 
time the foundation was put in until the whole house 
was completely finished, and that probably is the 
excuse for different types of architecture to be found. 
The western half, which was first built, is purely 
Georgian, and the eastern half, built several years 
later, reflects the Adam influence throughout, and 
seems to record the development of McIntire’s mind 
towards the style of greater delicacy and refinement. 

Along one side of the stable courtyard are several 
broad doors with elliptical fanlights over them, 
which give an effect of a colonnade. On the opposite 
side of this courtyard were the stable and several 
outbuildings. On the roof of one of those buildings 
there is one of MclIntire’s famous wooden eagles, 
which were used in connection with both public and 
domestic work and were popular at that time. 

As a whole the depth, breadth and foreshortened 
third-story windows give it a more pleasing mass 
than most square houses. Worthy of note are the 
attractive balustrades of the low hip-roof, the fluted 
pilaster treatment at the corners and the free use of 
the Doric order, which is usually considered the 
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severest of orders, and better suited to public than 
domestic work. McIntire has succeeded through 
pleasing proportion and delicate detail in imparting 
a certain dignity. It is interesting to note that the 
gateways and doorways are closely allied and treated 
in harmony, carrying out the same design. The win- 
dow treatment is simple but well proportioned, and 
very effective. The solid wood doors without side- 
lights were rarely found in that period, but painted 
dark with panels well spaced. McIntire succeeded in 
giving them a dig- 
nified appearance, 
which seems to 
bespeak a hearty 
welcome beyond. 

Many who have 
visited and stud- 
ied this old house 
have expressed 
great admiration 
for its interior 
adornment, as 
well as the ex- 
terior design. 
Upon. entering 
the hall the stair- 
way at once at- 
tracts attention 
on account of its 
unusual balus- 
trade of the Chip- 
pendale influence, 
having four slen- 
der square balus- 
ters alternate with 
a sawed member, 
much like the 
well-known Chip- 
pendale chair 
back. The newel 
treatment sug- 
gests the volute 
of the Ionic order 
with balustrade 
winding about a 
simple turned 
column and the first stair-tread taking the outline of 
the rail. 

The stair-ends are decorated with a jig-sawed 
double scroll. From the illustration showing the 
second story hall one can see the beautiful window 
on the stair-landing. Other features of interest in 
the hall include the hand-tooled molding of the cor- 
nice with a bead and dentil, each dentil having a flute 
carefully gouged upon it, the vertical fluted surbase 
of the wainscot, and looking backward one cannot 
help but admire the inside of the front doorway and 
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fanlight, which is a good example of excellent pro- 
portion and design. The whole treatment of this 
doorway seems to be very unusual, but the result 
seems to be pleasing and worthy of study. 

Of the several rooms, the East and West parlor 
are particularly interesting, as they contain some of 
the best examples of MclIntire’s talent as a designer. 
The West parlor is a room about sixteen feet square, 
finished when the house was first built, along Geor- 
gian lines, although McIntire has given it certain in- 

dividuality, which 

is to be found in 
nearly all of his 
work. It is sub- 
stantial in charac- 
ter, simple in con- 
ception and grace- 
ful in proportion. 

The walls are 

finished with a 

dado, with molded 

base and surbase, 
- and a heavy cor- 
nice at the ceiling. 

Particularly _at- 

tractive in this 

room is the fire- 
place and its 
treatment, which 
has been made 
part of one side 
of the room, 
treated with wood 
paneling through- 
out. The doors 
and windows de- 
serve careful 
study, the doors 
particularly for 
their molded 
panels, archi- 
traves and caps; 
the windows have 
paneled shutters 
folded into side 
pockets, and seats 
beneath the windows, which seemed to be the pre- 
vailing custom in Salem at that time. 

The East parlor has probably been studied and 
copied more by architects than the West parlor. This 
room was finished about 1800, at a time when Mc- 


‘Intire’s mind seemed to yield more to the Adam 


influence. This parlor or drawing-room is about 16 
by 26 feet. Although this room was done over one 
hundred years ago, it has been said by several good 
authorities that America has no better example of 
the Adam influence than is to be found in this very 
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room, and that it possesses the spaciousness which 
alone emphasizes to the full that subtle quality of nice 
balance between the plain surfaces and the delicate 
ornament to which the Adam manner owes its prin- 
cipal charm of refinement. The dado around the 
room has a molded surbase embellished with vertical 
fluting. The fluted pilasters have Corinthian caps 
resting on a pedestal at the top of the dado. The 
cornice is heavy with delicately carved moldings and 
frieze, and vertical reeded groups and rosettes in 
alternation. The windows have hand-tooled casings 
and paneled shutters. The chimney-piece is an archi- 
tectural feature of rare beauty, and is without doubt 
the finest in Salem. It has delicate moldings, reeded 
pilasters and fluted band about the fireplace opening, 
dentil course under the shelf and decorated with 
elaborate carvings. There are pilasters above the 
shelf, and moldings surround a large panel over the 
chimney-breast, which makes a fine setting for a 
mirror or painting. 

In the second story of this old house we find many 
interesting features. The western portion is finished 
in Georgian type, and the eastern portion Adam. The 
East front chamber is considered the best of the 
several rooms on the second story. At one end of 
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the room the chimney-piece is slightly recessed with 
a closet at each side, the entire end being treated in 
wood. The chimney-piece is similar in design to the 
one in the East parlor, although considerably simpli- 
fied. In this chimney-piece McIntire has used col- 
umns instead of pilasters to support the shelf, and 
there is less carving and ornamentation. The re- 
versed position of the reeded ovolo and dentil course 
in the cornice, the omission of the ovolo from the 
shelf, and the absence of the frieze of the pilasters at 
the side of the panel over the chimney-breast, also 
the fluted band about the fireplace opening, consti- 
tute the chief differences. This chimney-piece, on 
account of its proportion and selection of simple 
ornament, has rendered it one of the most admired 
in New England. 

This old house is a delightful example of the 
Colonial architecture of Salem’s prosperous days, and 
has probably been studied by architects more than 
any other one building in New England. 

Of the interesting old brick houses now standing 
in Salem, one is the house at No. 180 Derby street, 
erected in 1810, originally the residence of Benjamin 
W. Crowninshield, Secretary of the Navy under 
Presidents Madison and Monroe. Like many of Mc- 
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Intire’s three-story brick houses, this house has very 
little ornamentation except for the marble lentil and 
sills of the windows and the doorways, which are 
Grecian Doric in their simplest form, depending al- 
most entirely upon their proportion for their pleasing 
effect. 

It may be well to mention some of the historic 
events in connection with this house. In 1817 Presi- 
dent Monroe made his tour through New England 
and the house was placed at his disposal during his 
stay in Salem. A banquet was tendered him July 
9th and many prominent men were present. Later 
the house became the residence of General James 
Miller, who was Collector of the Port from 1825 to 
1829. In 1826 William C. Endicott, Secretary of War 
during Cleveland’s first administration, was born 
there. Several years later a wealthy merchant by the 
name of Robert Brookhouse became the owner, and 
he donated the house to the Association for the Re- 
lief of Aged Women, a society organized in 1860. 
In 1896 donations had accumulated to the amount of 
about fifty thousand dollars, and a large addition 
was built and many alterations made. 
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There are many old three-story brick houses still 
standing in Salem; most of them are the work of 
McIntire. Those that were not designed by him 
seem to show the influence of his genius. No doubt 
exists that he designed many of the houses that were 
built several years after his death. We find these 
old three-story brick houses on Washington Square, 
Essex Street and Chestnut Street. On Washington 
Square there are about eight, on Essex Street there 
are several scattered here and there. However, those 
on Chestnut Street are especially notable. This is a 
broad thoroughfare running east from Summer 
Street, about opposite the old railroad station. The 
street is bordered on either side by great elms. The 
houses set well back from the street, are nearly all 
the same type and were erected at about the same 
period. Architectually speaking, Chestnut Street 
without doubt is one of the finest in America. Nearly 
every house on the street is a mansion, and a full 
chapter could easily be written on each one describ- 
ing it historically and architecturally. 

In most cases the so-called three-story brick houses 
were nearly square, usually the broad side of the 
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house to the street, and in many cases an ell extend- 
ing back. In almost every case the third-story win- 
dows were foreshortened. Very little ornamentation 
was used, except the entrance porches, window len- 
tils and sills, and attractive cornices. Many of the 
houses have classic balustrades around the deck of 
the roof. Several of the houses have a balustrade at 
the eaves consisting of square pedestals and turned 
balusters of classic outline. Nearly all of these houses 
will be found of excellent proportion, and the detail 
of cornice, windows, lentils, sills, blinds and entrance 
porches is so perfect that it gives a pleasing sense 
of a unity and balance to the entire structure. 

We find from different authorities that about 1825 
witnessed the end of the finer development of the 
Colonial architecture of Salem. After that the Greek 
revival which dominated New England building be- 
gan to assert itself. There were some houses built 
at a later date which were somewhat Colonial in feel- 
ing, manifesting no pronounced development. They 
sometimes combined somewhat indiscriminately the 
features of former periods, and so lack the distinc- 
tiot. of the old houses; although they have no value 
architecturally they are pleasing to the eye and sub- 
stantial, comfortable homes. 

Perhaps the old Colonial doorways have done more 
to make Salem famous architecturally than the 
houses themselves. Photographers, architects, stu- 
dents and artists from different parts of the country 
have photographed many of the old porches and 
doorways, and architectural publications have fre- 
quently illustrated them. They have been published 
in portfolio form, measured drawings have been 
made of many of them, and there is hardly an archi- 
tect’s office in this country that has not a few of 
them filed away as examples of merit. Probably one 
reason why they have been used to such an extent 
is that they were so easy to obtain. While we have 
chimney-pieces, stair-cases, interior details that can- 
not be excelled in any part of the country, the own- 
ers of the grand old houses have been loath to allow 
visitors to photograph and copy them, although a 
few have succeeded in doing so. 

In many of the old houses we find the fences and 
gate posts designed in keeping with the porches, giv- 
ing a certain pleasing foreground not otherwise to be 
obtained. I have heard it said that the doorways of 
Salem have a character and individuality of their 
own. One can readily realize that doorways reflect 
the character of those for whom they were built. 
Each is important as the entrance to the home; there 
a welcome is given and first impressions are re- 
ceived. Salem has many doorways which seem to 
express a sincere spirit with their graceful dignity 
and simple air of distinction. They are well worth the 
study of every student of architecture. One of the 
oldest doorways of which I wish to speak is known 
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as the Pineapple Doorway. The Pineapple house, 
No. 7 Brown Street Place, was erected in 1750 by 
Captain Thomas Poynton. In 1911 the doorway was 
removed and placed in the Essex Institute. It is a 
good example of the broken pediment ; the pineapple 
in the center is said to have been brought over on one 
of the captain’s ships. The pineapple was always kept 
brightly gilded and the leaves painted green. 

The Pierce-Johonnot-Nichols porch, as will be seen 
by the illustration, is a good example of one of Mc- 
Intire’s porches for a front door without sidelights. 
Of several of that type that he designed, there is no 
better instance of pleasing proportion and _ nicely 
worked detail to be found in Salem. There is a fine 
eight-paneled door ; few of its equal can be found in 
Salem. A semicircular fanlight under the porch roof 
admits light to the hall. The porch has smooth col- 
umns setting on plinths with a Roman Doric entabla- 
ture impediment. The fence and ornamental gate 
posts with hand-carved urns provide an architectural 
setting of rare charm. 

A good example of the Ionic porch may be seen 
on the Peabody-Silsbee house at No. 380 Essex 
Street. This three-story hip-roof square house, 
erected in 1797, is considered one of McIntire’s best 
designs, executed in brick. Although strongly Ionic 
in feeling, the porch is absolutely unconventional and 
shows MclIntire’s skill for employing tlassic detail in 
new ways for freshening classic motives with new 
detail. The fluted columns with the enrichment of 
the neck of the capitals below the volute impart a 
distinctly Roman aspect to the whole. He has used 
the heavy cubical Tuscan plinths, as was his custom, 
in nearly all of his porches. Except for rosettes 
directly over the columns, the frieze is plain. The 
cornice has been repeated on a larger scale under the 
eaves of the house. The wooden door with its deli- 
cately molded panels, tiny corner ornaments, the 
leaded fanlight and sidelights, iron balustrade over 
the porch and iron stair-rail, are all distinctive, and, 
as a whole, the picture is very pleasing. 

Another porch of similar type is the entrance of 
the Forrester-Peabody house at No. 29 Washington 
Square, now the Salem Club. The entrance porch 
of the Baldwin-Lyman house at No. 92 Washington 
Square is of a similar character, but has smooth col- 
umns, and no application of the order to the door 
frame. The beauty of this porch is greatly enhanced 
by the fence and gate posts. The most elaborate 
Corinthian porch in Salem is that of the Andrew 
Safford house at No. 13 Washington Square, erected 
in 1818. The porch combines the square and ellipti- 
cal motives and is one of the finest specimens of the 

early architectiire of the nineteenth century. Above 

the porch will be seen a heavy balustrade and Palla- 
dian window, a feature which serves to relieve the 
severity of the house. 
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Proposed Memorial Bridge Across the 
Hudson River at New York 


A.tFrep C. Bossom, Architect 


cessful conclusion, New York City will have an- 
other bridge approach, and for the first time from 

the West, or New Jersey side. 
Many schemes have been put forward during past 
years for a bridge to span the Hudson. There are 


|: plans at present maturing are brought to a suc- 

















sufficient reasons for such a structure. The traffic 
problems in New York subway, surface and elevated 
lines have been solved so far as present conditions 
would admit. Not satisfactorily, but fully to the ex- 
tent of building capacity, owing to the geographical 
outlines of the city. The facilities have been taxed 
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FIG, 1 


to the point where the inconvenience of travel has 
caused many to move into New Jersey. There they 
have rapidly colonized an area along the Palisades 
that has transformed it from a far-away suburb to an 
urban community. There has long been a demand 
for better facilities of communication. The present 
means, combining at least two trolley rides and one 
by ferry before New York may be reached or New 
Jersey visited, are too time-losing to meet the ap- 
proval of the vast number of people who sleep in 
New Jersey and transact business in New York. Bet- 
ter transit facilities have been demanded. 

But it is not the passenger alone who has felt the 
lack of easy approach across the Hudson. The many 
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converging railways whose terminals line the New 
Jersey waterfront have ever desired to find some 
quick method of delivering their freight, especially 
that of a perishable nature, at its point of distribu- 
tion and consumption. A large cost item to the 
New York man in what he eats and drinks is the 
lighterage charge across the river. This charge makes 
an enormous total, and an equally large enlargement 
of cost. 

Projects to bridge the Hudson River have, in one 
form or another, been before the people of New 
York for at least twenty-five years. The main ob- 
stacle has been the objections of the War Depart- 
ment, which controls the use of navigable streams. 





FIG, 2 


But the development of modern engineering has made 
it possible to throw a bridge across the Hudson at 
even this wide part of it, with a span sufficiently high 
and wide to do away with the Department’s objec- 
tions, especially when there are so many good reasons 
why it should be built. Accordingly, the War De- 
partment today is in a receptive mood toward the 
project, and there is prospect that the proposed bridge 
will in due course become a thing in fact. 

New York started its bridge building simply on a 
basis of utility. In the first bridge thrown across the 
East River there was no attempt to provide any ar- 
chitectural refinement. It was purely an engineering 

* structure of engineering design. As the need for ad- 
ditional bridges developed the need for better archi- 
tectural expression also developed and each structure 
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has been an improvement on its predecessor. The 
idea that the bridge proposed to span the Hudson 
should be a Memorial Bridge, has made it apparent 
that it should also be as architecturally excellent as is 
possible, and it is this idea that has dominated such 
designs as have thus far been presented. 

The designs of Mr. Albert Bossom, architect, 
shown elsewhere in this issue of THE AMERICAN 
ARCHITECT, are a purely architectural expression of a 
memorial bridge, designed to give dignity to the struc- 
ture, to meet the practical needs of an intercommuni- 
cating bridge and to serve above all as a memorial by 
a grateful people to its heroic dead. No bridge that 
failed to accent in the most emphatic manner every 
essence of correct architectural design combined with 
the most perfect engineering skill could serve so great 
a purpose as is proposed in this structure. It becomes 
primarily an architect’s task, and it is an undertaking 
that an architect should dominate. 

The bridge as planned by Mr. Bossom has its New 
York approach at Spring street and its New Jersey 
entrance at the foot of Thrteenth street. The ap- 
proaches at either side will be important architectural 
features of the scheme. There will be wide plazas 
and park spaces. The effect of these decided features 
will undeniably be to create an improvement in their 
locations and result in a largely increased taxable val- 
uation. The distance between these plazas will be 
over 9,000 feet. of 

At the center the bridge will have a clear height of 
135 feet above high water. Figure 1 is a general view 
of the bridge. From shore to shore the Hudson at 
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this point is a little over a mile wide. The distance 
between piers is 2,500 feet, the distance over all, 9,000 
feet, the width 100 feet, and, as will be noted, the 
architectural style is Gothic. The material proposed 
is granite. 

Figure 2 is a drawing to accurate scale showing 
the relative size of the bridge to the largest ocean- 
going steamer. The height of the pylon is 308 feet; 
the symbolic figure, 52 feet. 

Figure 3 is a view looking along the center of the 
upper structure. The roadway for rapidly moving 
vehicles is here located, while on either side there are 
east and west bound roadways for slow moving vehi- 
cles. There are four transit tracks on this level. 

Figure 4, a sectional view, shows the lower level. 
Here will be located nine tracks for passenger or 
freight trains, with track connections on the New 
Jersey side from the various incoming terminals to 
the warehouse terminals in New York. There are 
nine railroad tracks on this level. 

The map shows, on the New York side, the method 
proposed to link this bridge with the Brooklyn, Man- 
hattan and Williamsburg bridges: Underground rail- 
way transportation along the main business streets 
of the city, with the most direct “store door” de- 
livery, would eliminate thousands of trucks from the 
surfaces of those streets and would facilitate both 
traffic and the delivery of perishable goods. 

The estimated cost of this proposed memorial 
bridge is $200,000,000. It would require about five 
years for its completion. 





FIG. 5 
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Christ Church and Graveyard, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


(See reproduction of original drawing by O. R. Eggers on opposite page) 


In a previous issue there was illustrated a view of Christ 
Church and this is now supplemented by Mr. Eggers’ clever 
sketch of the wall surrounding the old churchyard wherein 
lie the remains of many men and women who actively par- 
ticipated in affairs during the early period of the formation 
of these United States. 


* 


In the present sketch Mr. Eggers has shown the iron 
railing set into the wall through which the passer-by may 
view the grave of Benjamin Franklin and stop to do him the 
homage of a passing thought. The tomb, a slab of stone 
set flat, for Franklin was an unpretentious man, bears the 


inscription “Benjamin and Deborah Franklin, 1790.” 
Much credit is due the citizens of Philadelphia for their 


reverential attitude toward these old landmarks, for in no 
city are they more patriotically cared for. 
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State Registration Fails in Indiana 


ASING its action on a disinclination to create 
further State Boards, the Indiana State Legis- 
lature, on second reading, defeated a bill drawn to 
organize a State registration for architects. Inas- 
much as registration has in a majority of states been 
recognized as essential to the correct practice of ar- 
chitecture, it would seem that the objection to an in- 
crease of Boards might have been overcome by the 
abolishment of some now useless bodies. 
The Indiana Society of Architects, nothing 
daunted by the present failure, has announced its 
determination to labor persistently to secure State 
registration, but as the Legislature does not meet 
again until 1923, the much needed reform is a long 
way off. 





A Timely Resolution by the Illinois 
Chapter 


VERY man who has been in attendance at con- 
ventions of the Institute will undoubtedly have 
been impressed by the time-wasting methods that 
have been employed to carry out the convention pro- 
gram. 

Debates on reports are, as a rule, purely academic 
discussions of little lasting effect and serve more to 
entertain the delegates than to instruct them. 

The Illinois Chapter of the Institute at a recent 
meeting passed a resolution setting forth that it 
might be advantageous to arrange the program of 
the May convention so as to devote less time to 
questions of ethics and the various codes and more 
to topics that are of present importance and with 
which architects are today vitally concerned. 

The resolution suggests that it would be well to 
set a time for the constructive discussion, with re- 
sultant conclusions of ways and means to better the 
present highly unsatisfactory conditions in the build- 
ing industry. 

Further, the very wise suggestion is made that 
commendable and constructive bills pending before 
Congress under the authorship and guidance of Sen- 
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ator Calder should be thoroughly discussed with a 
view to formulating suitable resolutions in favor of 
the desirable proposed legislation. 

Bluntly stated, the Illinois Chapter seeks to di- 
rect attention to the usual time-wasting methods at 
previous conventions, and to suggest one or two of 
the important matters that might be properly dis- 
cussed. 





Report of Calder Committee 


HE report of the Calder Committee should be 

interesting reading for architects. lt shows evi- 
dence of earnest work, and the bills that are recom- 
mended indicate that a well-directed effort has been 
made to find a remedy for the present housing 
shortage. 

Poorly considered rent laws, enacted in various 
States, more particularly in New York, have had a 
result exactly opposite to that intended. While they 
have perhaps protected tenants, they really have re- 
tarded construction. It is only by reason of prompt 
and widespread construction that rents will be low- 
ered. Any legislation that restricts consumption by 
creating distrust on the part of prospective builders 
is futile. 

Many wise provisions are to be found in this re- 
port, and perhaps the wisest is that which proposes 
to untie restrictions that forbid national banks mak- 
ing long-time loans if the borrower would build a 
house. 

Another well considered recommendation is that 
for a special home banking system which may sell 
its debentures to other financial institutions. 

No one will believe that even the well considered 
recommendations to be found in the Calder report 
will, if enacted into legislation, make housing more 
plentiful or quickly result in a lowering of rents, but 
there is no doubt that it would largely promote a 
much desired result. 

Government construction, which of course means 
prevention of private construction, is, fortunately, 
not recommended. Neither is there a subsidy pro- 
posed other than a tax remission. 

Withal, the report is an admirable one. 
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Architectural Management—Part II 


By Francis B. Extis 





Architect with Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation 


DIVISION OF ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN 


Design is the exhaustive process of originating. 
Somehow the architectural designer seems always to 
feel this exhaustion more than any of the other 
classes of designers. This is mainly due, I feel sure, 
to temperament. Your most difficult problem in or- 
ganization will be the constant opposition of that 
element known as the artistic temperatment. The 
only way to deal with it is to understand it and to 
sympathize with it, but never give in to it in such a 
way so as to sacrifice business principles. From the 
point of view of production, the architectural de- 
signer is the most important man employed by the 
firm, as he produces that by which the firm will most 
often be judged. His work will be under the guidance 
of the members of the firm, and all those with 
authority to influence the character of representa- 
tive production. This designer must understand and 
personally sympathize with the style and character 
of architecture representative of the firm’s repu- 
tation. Sketches aré given at the start showing the 
original thought or inspiration, and his work will be 
criticised as it is produced—but he must have the au- 
thority to go ahead and design with as little loss of 
time as possible. The point that must be clear, how- 
ever, is that there are other things as important as 
pleasing the eye. Never let the architectural designer 
feei that he can do just as he pleases, he niust design 
for the best interests of the firm as a whole, always. 
We architects must work constantly to overcome the 
popular idea that an architect is simply a long-haired 
black-tied individual who produces picture and plans 
and nothing much more than that, and that any 
Lady’s Weekly can give the same service for a few 
dollars. Nothing tends more to carry out this popular 
mistaken idea than to have the architect put too much 
stress on architectural design and silly little hard-to- 
understand sketchy sketches—and not enough stress 
on the business end of the problem. Architectural 
design must be practical, it must be honest, it must 
not be wasteful—either in time, money, material or 
labor. A very important consideration is that when 
the design is once well under way it must be strictly 
followed. The habit of changing the mind indulged 
in by so many designers must be stopped. You can- 
not stop your client from changing his mind if he 
constantly sees you doing it within your own organi- 
zation. 

The hardest nut of all to crack is that old one 
which threatens good architecture for the sake of the 
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client’s own personal tastes. It is largely a matter 
of opinion as to how much the client should have to 
say about the design of the building, but after all, 
whose building is it? Who holds the purse? And 
should not the finished product show something of 
the individual taste of the owner? are all perfectly 
fair questions. Therefore the designer should look 
upon the condition as a condition of the problem— 
and he should eliminate the bad, save the good and 
make the best of the indifferent—in other words, tact 
and diplomacy, two items so often found missing in 
the make-up of the architectural designer, must 
somehow be supplied. In short, the designer must 
understand that he is working for a business con- 
cern, on a business basis—that his firm must make a 
fair profit—and that he must produce a good busi- 
ness investment for the client. 





DIvIsION OF STRUCTURAL DESIGN 


In this department you find as much temperament 
as in the architectural department, only of a differ- 
ent and not so easily recognized sort. The structural 
man is constantly very conscious of having about the 
only man’s job there is on the face of the earth, and, 
above all is he always conscious of the silly, sense- 
lessness of (what he calls) architecture; he is willing 
to allow it to live, it is his gracious condescension 
which allows that unnecessary, effeminate being, the 
architect to hang upon the building a few senseless 
ornaments. This is about the most unfortunate atti- 
tude possible, as it does not tend to tame the wildly 
sensitive feelings of the gentle architect and, conse- 
quently, wrecks the tearm play that must exist in the 
organization. Fortunately, all structural men are not 
in this unfortunate condition; some there are who 
know that order and architecture are terms meaning 
about the same things, and that a beautiful result is 
much more likely to aid the engineering solution than 
retard it. 

Some architects prefer having this structural work 
done outside, using as an argument that engineering 
problems should be done by engineer specialists. It 
depends largely on the size of the firm and the kind 
of work to be handled. You should always be able 
to handle the ordinary, simple problems of construc- 
tion, and should have at least one good expert struc- 
tural designer to advise and aid you throughout all 
your structural problems. The greatest argument for 
keeping all this structural work within your Family 
is that in so doing you are making your concern just 

(Continued on page 436) 
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A New Building for the Motor Transport 
Industry 


HOSE who are not closely con- 

nected with the motor transport 

business and the automobile in- 
dustry cannot fully appreciate the ex- 
tent to which this business has grown 
in recent years, but nearly everybody 
did realize the value of this service 
during the railroad switchmen’s strike 
of last Spring. The manner in which 
motor trucks moved the necessary com- 
modities was efficient and prevented 
serious conditions in many parts of the 
country. 

There has been a rapid growth 
among the individual concerns engaged 
in this work, but the story of one is 
practically the story of all. It is sig- 
nificant that ex-Governor Alfred E. 
Smith (New York) upon the expira- 
tion of his term of office last Decem- 
ber 31 entered the motor transport 
service as chairman of the Executive 
Committee of one of the largest con- 
cerns of this nature in the country. 
Naturally such growth calls for the 
construction of adequate buildings to 
house the industry. The Transport 
Service, Inc., Long Island City, N. Y., 
has a new six-story building, which 
was designed by B. H. & C. N. Whin- 
ston, architects. This building covers 
a ground area of 75’ 14%” x 100” 

The first structure erected for this 
company was a one-story garage cover- 


ing a ground area 38’ x 90’, and was BUILDING FOR TRANSPORT SERVICE CO., INC. 
built in 1917. It was also designed by B. H. & C. N. WHINSTON, ARCHITECTS 
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Messrs. Whinston. Since that time the same archi- 
tects have designed and supervised the construction 
of a second one-story building at the rear of that just 
mentioned. This was built in 1920 and covered a 
ground area of 62’ x 90’. A loading platform and de- 
spatch building were erected in 1920. In the near 
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future a second six-story unit similar to the one 
in this article and north of it is contemplated. 

The completed building shows an attractive and 
somewhat unusual facade for this type of industrial 
building. The design is an adaptation of the Gothic. 
A veneer of dark red tapestry face brick in varie- 
gated colors is constructed over the concrete 
framework and securely anchored thereto. This 
brickwork was moderately ornamented with lime- 
stone trimmings. The main entrance has a low 
elliptical arch and deep reveals, giving a 
quaint distinction to the building. Ver- 
tical lines are brought out in the end 
bays by laying the brickwork at a hori- 
zontal angle. Around the side walls, the 
concrete frame is hidden entirely for a 
length of the first column by brickwork. 
A 35-ft. flagpole has been erected on 
the front parapet wall, set in a cast 
iron stand 4 ft. high and fastened to a 
circular brick panel. 

In an article published in Tue 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT, February 16, 
featuring the Loose-Wiles Building, it 
was stated that while the flat slab type 
of reinforced concrete construction 
was being used to an ever increasing 
extent, certain conditions necessary to 
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the conduct of the business to be housed sometimes 
make the use of this type of construction impractic- 
able. This was exactly the case in the building for 
the Transport Service, Inc. 

A study of the floor plans will show that no col- 
umns obstruct the central space throughout the build- 
ing. In fact, the two rows of interior columns are 
47 ft. apart. The typical framing plan and construc- 
tion details illustrate the very unique method by 
which the span of the beams was reduced to 43 ft., 
although the columns were kept 47 ft. on centers 
This decrease of 4 ft. in span permitted a consider- 
able reduction in the size and reinforcement of these 
beams. These principal floor beams are 12 in. wide 
by 30 in. deep and are reinforced with nine 1-in. 
square rods. They are spaced 5’ 1014” on centers. 

The longitudinal girders are framed eccentrically 
into the columns, this eccentricity amounting to 2 ft. 
In order to eliminate excessive bending stresses in 
the columns due to such extreme eccentric loading 
the reinforcement and design of the girder framing 
into the opposite side of the columns was so carried 
out as to reduce materially these secondary stresses. 
These longitudinal girders are 18 in. wide by 30 in. 
deep with a span of 23‘ 6”, and are reinforced with 
eight l-in. square rods. Stirrups are used for both 
beams and girders. 

The floor slab is 5 in. thick, reinforced with 
American Steel & Wire Company’s triangular mesh, 
style No. 107. The roof slab is 4 in. thick, with a 
somewhat lighter reinforcement. 

The typical interior column is 2’ x 4’ 2” in cross 
section at the footing level, is suitably reinforced, 
and is designed to support a load of 595 tons. A 
simple stepped-up spread footing is used, the only 
reinforcement being at the bottom. The load on the 
soil was computed at 4 tons per sq. ft. The founda- 
tion walls are also of concrete, and serve as con- 
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FIG. 2 
tinuous footings for the exterior columns. Solid 
steel window sash was used throughout. 

The general offices, as well as the bookkeeping and 
accounting department and private offices are. lo- 
cated on an “L”-shaped mezzanine in the first story. 
This mezzanine is hung from the second floor fram- 
ing as illustrated in one of the construction details, 
the hangers consisting of 112-in. round rods hooked 
over the reinforcing bars of the second floor girder 
supporting it at the top and also looped around the 
reinforcing bars in the mezzanine floor construction 
at the bottom. 

The first and second floor levels were located 
equally distant below and above grade and are served 
by ramps to accommodate motor vehicles. This tends 
to cut down the ramp length to about 37 ft. and so 
conserves floor space. The grade of the ratnp was 
made somewhat less than 
19 per cent. to the second 
floor and 14 per cent. to 
the first floor and has 
worked out well in actual 
use. 

In addition to the 
ramps, a car repair run- 
way, of a type patented 
by this company, has-been 
provided at the northerly 
side of the building as 
shown on the first floor 
plan. This consists of a 
standard garage track for 
motor vehicles, supported 
on an open structural 
framework. The run- 
way is at the street level 
and provides a means of 
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FIG. 3 


access for repairs to the under side of motor trucks 
located thereon. The building is also equipped with a 
freight elevator of adequate size to accommodate the 
larger types of motor trucks, this elevator serving all 
floors, including the basement. A passenger elevator 
of the push-button controlled type has also been pro- 
vided with stops for all floors, including the mezza- 
nine. The building is equipped throughout with a 
modern sprinkler system. Beneath the basement floor 
level a buried gasoline storage system has been pro- 
vided, consisting of two 500-gallon tanks and at the 
rear of the basement buried fuel oil storage tanks 
have been installed. The mechanical equipment also 
includes a compressed air storiny and handling equip- 
ment. Provision was 
made for running the 
supply pipes of the 
sprinkler system through 
the deep concrete beams 
rather than under them. 
This enabled the archi- 
tects to conserve head- 
room, which is so valu- 
able in a building of this 
nature. 

The motor transport 
system has become a 
most dependable factor 
in short-haul transporta- 
tion. Buildings to serve a 
purpose similar to illus- 
tration will undoubtedly 
be erected throughout 
the United States. 








Coens for A. C. Elevator Motors 





Different Types of Control Are Used For Different Services. Describing 
Controls for Car Speed Up to 100 Feet per Minute, from 100 to 
175 Feet per Minute and Two-Speed Controls to Enable 
Cars to Make Accurate Landings 


HERE are two principal types of control used 

with elevator motors, semi-magnetic and full- 

magnetic. In the former, the reversing is ac- 
complished by a mechanically operated drum-type 
reversing switch; in the latter, by directional con- 
tactors controlled from a car switch installed in the 
elevator car. Generally, semi-magnetic control is 
not recommended for -car speeds exceeding 100 ft. 
per min. Both types of control have recently been 
developed for use with slip-ring and high resistance 
rotor squirrel-cage induction elevator motors. 

A typical four-point full-magnetic control panel 
for slip-ring type of induction motor is shown in 
Fig. 1. The panel consists essentially of one safety 
line contactor, two mechanically interlocked “up” 
and “down” directional contactors, three accelerat- 
ing contactors, a hand reset overload relay, a re- 
verse phase relay and two control fuses. The num- 
ber of accelerating contactors will vary with the 
size of motor—up to 10 h.p. 3 points acceleration, 
from 10 to 25 h.p. 4 points acceleration and from 
25 to 40 h.p. 5 points acceleration. 

During acceleration of slip-ring motors the cur- 
rent peaks are lower with light and average loads 
than they are with heavy loads, but in elevator work 
heavy loads are the exception to the rule. If current 
limit acceleration is employed, advantage cannot be 
taken of these lower accelerating peaks. In order to 
gain this advantage, time element acceleration is 
employed and to obtain this given time interval be- 
tween the closing of accelerating contactors a fly- 
wheel type interlock is used. This consists of an 
unbalanced free moving flywheel which is released 
upon closing of the contactors on which it is 
mounted. This permits the interlock to function, 
causing the next accelerating contactors to close. 
The time of operation can be set at approximately 
Y%, 1 or 1% seconds. 

With the movement of the car switch to the first 
point either “up” or “down,” the proper directional 
contactor is closed, permitting the safety line con- 
tactor to close, connecting the motor to the line with 
full resistance in the circuit. The closing of the 
safety line contactor releases the flywheel interlock 
mounted on it, permitting the first accelerating con- 
tactor to close: This releases its interlock until the 
motor has accelerated up to full speed and is run- 





ning with no resistance in circuit. The acceleration 
is automatic, 

If the safety line contactor is, for any reason, 
accidentally stuck in the closed position, electrical 
interlocks are so arranged as to prevent either of 
the directional contactors from closing until the 
safety line contactor is first free. 

A reverse phase relay provided with potential coils 





FIG. 1. TYPICAL 4-POINT FULL-MAGNETIC 
CONTROL PANEL FOR SLIP-RING TYPE 
INDUCTION MOTOR 
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is supplied on all polyphase elevator panels. This 
relay prevents starting the motor in case of phase 
failure of phase reversal provided the difficulty is 
not between the relay and the motor terminals. Prac- 
tically all building codes call for a phase reversal 





FIG. 2. TYPICAL SEMI-MAGNETIC CONTROL 
PANEL FOR HIGH; RESISTANCE 
ROTOR SQUIRREL-CAGE MOTOR 


relay with potential coils on polyphase alternating 
current elevator control panels. 

The overload relay is of the two coil inverse time 
element type and protects against sustained overloads 
but does not trip on the accelerating peaks. The 
overload relay may be omitted if not desired. 

The semi-magnetic type of control panel is sim- 
ilar to the full-magnetic with the exception that a 
drum-type reversing switch is used instead of mag- 
netically operated contactors for reversing the motor. 

A typical semi-magnetic control panel for a high 
resistance rotor squirrel-cage motor is shown in 
Fig. 2. This panel consists essentially of a main line 
contactor, a reverse phase relay, hand reset overload 
relay and two control fuses and is designed for 
throwing the motor directly across the line. The 
reversing is taken care of by a drum-type reversing 
switch and all braking of the motor is by the con- 
tactor tips. The overload relay and the reverse phase 
relay are similar to those described above. 

In the full-magnetic control for high resistance 
rotor squirrel-cage motors mechanically interlocked 
directional contactors are used instead of the drum- 


type reversing switch. These contactors are electri- 
cally interlocked with the safety line contactor to 
prevent closing in case the safety line contactor is 
stuck. 

Sometimes there is objection to throwing the larger 
sizes of high resistance squirrel-cage type motors 
directly across the line. Panels have, therefore, been 
developed with two-point acceleration for this type 
of motor. These panels consist essentially of a safety 
line contactor, two mechanically interlocked direc- 
tional contactors, and one resistance contactor con- 
trolled by a flywheel type interlock mounted on the 
safety line contactor. When this is closed, the resis- 
tor used in series with the primary at starting is 
“shorted out.” On this panel there are also a reverse 
phase relay, a hand reset overload relay and two 
control fuses. 

This equipment often permits the use of squirrel- 
cage motors on elevators traveling at speeds from 
100 to 150 ft. per min. Speeds as high as these 
would be undesirable if the motors were thrown 
directly across the line. 

For elevator speeds above 175 ft. per min., and 
for slower speeds where accurate landing is required, 
a two-speed alternating current elevator motor is 
often used. The control for such motors is generally 
of the full-magnetic type, incorporating the safety 
features already mentioned. 





Walls of Steel About the Louvre 


Believing that the priceless treasures of the Louvre 
museum might prove an irresistible temptation to 
some of the thousands of undesirable foreigners, 
bolshevik agents and what not, who have swarmed 
into Paris in the last few months, the authorities in 
charge of the nation’s art collections have taken 
precautions on a par with those adopted when the 
Germans were threatening the French capital. 

The guardians of the world’s greatest museum of 
art have not forgotten the daring theft of the Mona 
Lisa and if they had, the possibility of a repetition 
of that affair has been brought home to them by 
the discovery within the last few weeks of at least 
three would-be collectors of masterpieces at no cost 
within the sacred precincts after the closing hour. 

Therefore, in addition to its solid walls and mas- 
sive doors, the historic building in the rue de Rivoli 
is to have a girdle of steel, in the form of spiked 
fences at the Postern of the Clock, at the gates on 
the Seine side of the museum and around the arch- 
way opposite the Oratoire. To turn the museum 
into a veritable medieval fortress nothing will be 
needed except drawbridges which can be lowered 
to admit duly accredited tourists. 
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Architectural Management 
(Continued from page 428) 

so much more broadly architectural—and the concern 
that does has the advantage over the concern that 
does not. Often you can combine experts, for in- 
stance, the structural designer sometimes can head 
the material and specification division,—it is often 
found that the same designer can, under ordinary 
conditions, handle the work of the division of me- 
chanical and service design. All this will depend 
largely upon the conditions of business and of the 
sort of work to be handled—it would be best to 
maintain the various divisions, however, and be 
ready at all times to man them for fighting strength. 

Structure is a part of architecture, and is of as 
much importance to the reputation of the firm as any 
other consideration. Your structure fails, and your 
architecture has failed. The demands of the struc- 
tural designer will often require the alteration of 
some very pet idea of the architectural designer, and 
it will often be that the structural designer will have 
to do some special structural design to save some very 
desirable architectural feature. The laws of pure 
architectural design are as important as the laws of 
statics, though perhaps less logical and less under- 
stood. Therefore you must have a structural de- 
signer who will be proud to do his part toward help- 
ing the finished structure to appear well, and to adver- 
tise the firm’s work from this point of view as well as 
any other. He and your other designers must work 
together with free understanding and respect for one 
another, and must have that perfect team play which 
must exist for the life and success of the organiza- 
tion. 


DIvIsIon OF MATERIAL DESIGN AND SPECIFICATION 


I have spoken of the possibility of combining the 
duties of this designer with those of some one of the 
others. I do not consider, however, that this would 
be at all the ideal thing to do, as the duties of this 
man will be extremely numerous unadulterated. This 
designer should be the practical business man, the 
connecting link between the firm and the outside busi- 
ness world. He must know building law, contract 
law, and be somewhat of a legal mind. He must fol- 
low the markets—the material market, the labor mar- 
ket and, to a certain extent, the stock market, so as 
to keep informed as to the business outlook. He must 
keep cost and price records and tendencies, so that 
he can handle estimates with reasonable assurance. 
He must file samples and catalogues and keep himself 
informed on all the most modern methods, processes 
and materials as to their relative values, uses and 
merits. He must follow closely the running and 
overhead expenses of the organization—must keep 
the books, the diary, the journals—and keep track of 
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the finances. He must either be a bonded employe, 
or a member of the firm. It is easy to see that this 
division will be a very busy one, and one demanding 
very clear and particular management—with specifi- 
cations to write records and progress charts to keep 
to date, and all the study to keep up with the prog- 
ress of the outside world. 


Division OF MECHANICAL AND SERVICE DESIGN 

The duties of this division depend largely on the 
type of work indulged in by the concern. Heating 
layouts, electric equipments, power plants, elevator 
installations, incineration, refrigeration, laboratory, 
and school equipments, plumbing, ventilation, etc., 
etc..—all come under this department. Oftentimes 
this work can be taken care of best by outside ex- 
perts, but, here again it is best if the conditions of 
the problem can be handled inside the organization— 
it makes a much better impression upon the client. 


DraFTING DEPARTMENT 

Each of the design divisions should have its rep- 
resentative draftsmen, with the exception of the ma- 
terial and specification division. This latter divi- 
sion should be represented by clerks and stenograph- 
ers, instead of by draftsmen, but these should rate 
as draftsmen and be classified as the drafting depart- 
ment of that division. 

The head of this department should be known as 
the head or chief draftsman. He must rate as high 
as the man at the head of the design department an 
must be considered as important a man as you have 
in your organization. These draftsmen, clerks and 
stenographers are to produce, and this departmer 
might well be called the production department,—as 
the other department is called the design department. 
All that has been said about the designers applies alsc 
to the draftsmen. The designers have produced cer- 
tain original designs, and the draftsmen must carry 
them out in the original spirit with the least possible 
delay. The chief designers shall, of course, have full 
authority to follow the development of the drawings 
and can request the chief draftsman to do thus and 
so, with the object of aiding in correct interpretation 
of the designs. But this overseeing and criticism on 
the part of the designer should not delay the progress 
of the work, and the authority for any changing of 
that which has already been done must come from the 
chief draftsman. Your drafting room can be ar- 
ranged to fit your business ; it is a good plan to make 
each draftsman feel himself a part of your organiza- 
tion—each man holding a definite position. As I 
said before, do not have anything in the dark; give 
each man to understand what he is for, his value to 
the system, his chances to advance, what his next po- 
sition is likely to be, etc., ete. A good order is as 


follows: chief draftsman, assistant chief, squad chief, 
assistant squad chiefs, checkers, draftsmen (in order 
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of rank), squad clerks, and office boys. Every man 
should have his understudy, and every understudy 
should be trained at all times to step into his substi- 
tute position at any time. The dividing of the force 
into squads is like forming teams, and has a tremen- 
dous advantage; it is a scheme used in many of the 
largest drafting rooms. 

One point to be remembered in your endeavor to 
make your organization a unit is that each worker i 
a part of the whole. The finished result, whatever it 
is, is the work of one as well as another of the work- 
ers. One thing every man has a perfect right to in 
this world is just credit for whatgie does—a knowl- 
edge that what he does is valued and recognized. 
When the organization makes a promise to do a cer- 
tain work and get it done on a certain date, every part 
of the organization must know that promise and each 
worker in that organization must feel his share of the 
responsibility to make good that promise. A job has 
been contracted for,—the manager and his various 
chiefs get together and a time schedule is worked out 
—a reasonable and workable schedule—this is then 
the promise of the firm, and all are equally responsi- 
ble for living up to that schedule. After the approved 
sketches are made, the burden of production, and 
production on time, rests with the drafting depart- 
ment. 

The chief draftsman must be constantly on the 
job, he must know each man in his department, must 
follow closely all the work and its progress, give en- 
couragement where it is needed, know where to give 
credit, and where to place blame. He must not be 
in any sense either a “floor-walker” or a “pussy- 
foot,” but he must simply be a manager, with direct 
wires through to the boss, the client, and the outside 
world. He shall have full power to “hire or fire,” 
and as far as the men in the drafting room are con- 
cerned he is boss. The chief shall keep careful 
records of the value of each draftsman—such points 
as speed, accuracy, faithfulness, loyalty, punc- 
tuality, honesty, neatness, personality, tact, etc., etc., 
are all means for comparison between men, and it is 
easy to keep a strictly private comparative record of 
the draftsmen’s ability based on these points. Such 
a record gives at a moment’s notice just who is in 
line for a raise, just who is in line for demotion, and 
just who is in line for release. A record such as this 
shows improvement or decline, and is of particular 
value in this way. It is well to have it known by all 
the men that this sort of record is kept, however, as 
the knowledge does no harm, and as it indicates the 
desire to deal fairly and equally with all concerned. 

It is best, during the period of design, to have one 
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of the draftsmen on the problem with the designer ; 
thus it can be seen this draftsman will be able to take 
an active part in the interpreting of the designer’s 
original ideas. This has another advantage: It trains 
some of your best draftsmen later to take positions 
in the design division. 

Time schedules must be very strictly checked up, 
certain portions of the work must be finished on cer- 
tain dates, and progress of the work must be con- 
stantly recorded with particular care. Each and 
every drawing shall have its “due date” and each one 
must be unfailingly finished on that date. It shall 
constitute one of the greatest and most serious errors 
and failures to allow a drawing to run over its “due 
date,” as it is that that shall be regarded as a violation 
of the company’s promise. It must be constantly 
pointed out that it is no more unreasonable to require 
a working drawing to be finished on time than a com- 
petition drawing. Of course, there will be circum- 
stances outside the control of the drafting department 
that may demand delay, but in such cases the claim 
for time extension must be put to the proper authori- 
ties at once, otherwise the original “due date” will 
stand. This time extension can only be granted by 
those who originated the time schedule. The chief 
draftsman must at all times keep the business mana- 
ger informed on all drafting room progress and pro- 
duction data. Drafting room salaries shall be settled 
by the chief draftsman with the approval of the busi- 
ness manager, but one important point should be 
understood by all at the start, and that is that raises 
will only be given at certain definite times during the 
year. Have it understood that Christmas and July 4 
shall be raise dates ; on those dates if a’man is in line 
for a raise he will get it, but under no condition at 
any other time. Of course, business conditions may 
not always allow the firm to give raises when these 
dates arrive. In those cases the men must feel them- 
selves thankful for their jobs and pull hard for bet- 
ter times. The advantage of such an understanding 
is perfectly plain; your men will not constantly be 
hanging around asking for raises. 

Time cards and progress charts are to be kept by 
each draftsman. A certain amount of this dry sys- 
tematic recording is good for the men—it develops 
valuable qualities and offsets some very unfortunate 
habits too often looked upon as being earmarks of 
architects. 

This is a rambling outline of what I would like to 
say on this subject, but I feel that it will be enougl: 
to show some of the things that I have noted in my 
travels among some of the largest drafting rooms and 
engineering organizations in this country. 
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Of Current Interest 





Happenings and Comments in the Field of Architecture 
and the Allied Arts 


Mural Painters Appointed 


Mr. Gari Melchers and Mr. E, H. Blashfield have 
been commissioned to execute mural paintings for 
the new Detroit Public Library. 





Building Officials’ Conference 
The seventh annual meeting of the Building Of- 
ficials’ Conference will be held in Cleveland, Ohio, 
on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, April 27, 28 
and 29. Headquarters will be the Hotel Statler. 
An interesting program has been prepared by Ru- 
dolph P. Miller, chairman. 





City Plan for St. Paul 


A city plan for St. Paul, Minn., has been worked 
out and submitted to the City Planning Board. Ed- 
ward H. Bennett and William E. Parsons of Chi- 
cago, city planning experts, made the survey and 
basic plan, which if carried out will make St. Paul 
one of the model cities of the west. 





Architects and Engineers Organize 


A meeting of interested organizations was held 
at the St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul, March 11, to organ- 
ize the Minnesota Federation of Architectural and 
Engineering Societies. The conference was called 
by the Minnesota Joint Engineering Board, and the 
federation will have a membership of about 1,500. 

The constitution has been ratified by ten societies— 
the Minnesota Surveyors and Engineers’ Society, 
Minnesota Chapter, American Institute of Archi- 
tects; Minnesota Chapter, American Society of 
Heating and Ventilating Engineers; Northwestern 
Section, American Society of Civil Engineers; En- 
gineers’ Club of Minneapolis; Engineers’ Society 
of St. Paul; Minnesota Section, American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers; Minnesota Section, Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers; Engineers’ 
Club of Northern Minnesota, and Duluth Engineers’ 
Club. 

At a banquet in the evening, W. H. Finley, presi- 
dent of the Chicago & Northwestern Railway, spoke 
on the railway question. Mr. Finley was formerly 
chief engineer of the Northwestern Railway. Gard- 
ner S. Williams brought a message from the Fed- 
erated American Engineering Societies. 


M. I. T. Scholarships 


Two scholarships of three hundred dollars each are 
offered in the scholastic year of 1921-22 for special 
students in the fourth year of the course in Archi- 
tecture at the Massashusetts Institute of Technology. 
They will be awarded as the result of a competition 
in design under the direction of the Committee on 
Design of the Department of Architecture. 

The competition is open to citizens of the United 
States of good character, who are between twenty- 
one and twenty-eight years of age, and who have had 
at least three years’ office experience. Competitors 
must, however, present satisfactory evidence of a 
knowledge of descriptive geometry. 

The competition will be held in July, 1921. Com- 
petitors are allowed to prepare their drawings 
wherever conditions conform to the requirements of 
the Committee, but these drawings must be sent to 
Boston for judgment. 

Applications should be received before May 1, 
addressed to Professor William Emerson, 491 Boyl- 
ston Street, Boston, Mass. 





Highest Bridge for U. S. 


Proposed Structure in Colorado Will Set New World 
Mark 

Plans and specifications have been completed by a 
Denver steel company for the construction of the 
highest bridge in the world. It will be a suspension 
foot and burro bridge and will span the gateway to 
South Boulder cafion at Eldorado Springs. 

The bridge will be 600 feet high and will be erected 
at a point still indicated by a swinging wire between 
the two cafions across which Ivy Baldwin used to 
walk for the entertainment of tourists several years 
ago. On the north side of the cafion the cliffs rise 
over a thousand feet. On the south of the cajion 
Castle Rock Cliff rises 650 feet. The bridge will be 
suspended in the air about 600 feet, owing to the 
topography of the cleft forming the gateway, but 
even at this height it will eclipse any other high 
bridge in the world. 

Other famous suspension bridges that will be 
eclipsed by the Colorado bridge are the Firth of 
Forth at Queensferry, the Crumlin railway viaduct in 
South Wales, the famous London, Niagara Falls and 
Brooklyn bridges. 
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Carnegie Institute 
International Jury for the Twentieth Annual Inter- 
national Exhibition This Spring Announced 
Announcement is made by John W. Beatty, di- 
rector of fine arts at Carnegie Institute, of the in- 
ternational jury of selection and awards for the 
coming annual international exhibition of paintings 
at Carnegie Institute, which will open April 28. Wil- 
liam Nicholson and George Clausen, two of Eng- 
land’s foremost painters, have been elected as the 
foreign representatives on the jury. The American 
artists elected are Charles H. Woodbury of Boston, 
Mass.; Bruce Crane of Bronxville, N. Y.; Edward 
W. Redfield of Center Bridge, Pa.; Leonard Ocht- 
man of Cos Cob, Conn.; Daniel Garber of Phila- 
delphia, Penn.; George W. Bellows, Emil Carlsen 
and Charles W. Hawthorne of New York. These 
artists, all of international reputation, have been 
selected by the painters invited to contribute works 
for consideration for the coming exhibition. The 
jury will meet in Pittsburgh on April 7 to select the 
paintings to be exhibited and award the honors. 
Under an established rule, John W. Beatty is presi- 
dent of the jury. A gold medal, a silver medal, 
and a bronze medal, carrying with them respective 

prizes of $1,500, $1,000 and $500 will be awarded. 

For the past twenty-four years, with the excep- 
‘ion of the period of the war, these juries, consist- 
ing of men recognized as authorities throughout the 
art world both in this country and abroad, have met 
in Pittsburgh to select the paintings that grace the 
walls at Carnegie Institute. 

The fact that the Annual International Exhibition 
at Carnegie Institute is the only international exhibit 
held in this country makes it of signal importance 
to artists and those interested in art, for it is here 
that an opportunity is given to compare the work 
of European and American painters. 

Consignments of paintings are arriving daily at 
the Carnegie Institute. Over two hundred foreign 
canvases have already been received from England, 
France, Belgium, Holland and Denmark, and ship- 
ments from Italy, Spain, Switzerland and Sweden 
are now on the way. All indications would point 
to the Twentieth Exhibition upholding worthily the 
high standard of excellence set by its predecessors. 





Teacherages Are Gaining Favor 


Consolidated school districts in Itasca county, 
Minnesota, are building homes for their teachers. 
ecause teachers in many districts found it impos- 
sible to find places to live, the authorities have erect- 
ed cottages, fitting them for use and renting them 
at a moderate rate during the school year. With 


consolidation growing in favor in Chippewa and 
Yellow Medicine counties, it is possible that a similar 
plan may be adopted in this part of the state. The 
erection of “teacherages” in many towns is also 
being considered. 

These cottages in Itasca county are usually erect- 
ed on or near the school grounds. One district has 
built a six-room home which is connected with the 
school heating plant. Two other districts have built 
four-room homes. The teacherages are equipped 
with all the necessary furniture by the school au- 
thorities, but bed linen, towels and the like are fur- 
nished by the teachers. 





Memorial Plans 


Architects Asked to Compete for Legion 
Headquarters Design 
Architects from all over the United States will be 
invited to submit designs for the $15,000,000 Indiana 
war memorial building which will house the national 
headquarters of the American Legion, the national 
executive committee announced recently. A fund of 
$100,000 was appropriated by the Indiana general 
assembly for prizes and expenses of the contest. 
The American Institute of Architecture will deter- 
mine the winner of the first prize of $50,000. The 
State war memorial commission, of which Postmas- 
ter General Will H. Hays is a member, will meet next 
week to open the contest. 





Convention of the American 
Federation of Arts 


The Twelfth Annual Convention of the American 
Federation of Arts will be held in Washington, D. C., 
May 18 to 21. The sessions will be held in the audi- 
torium of the Corcoran Gallery of Art wherein at 
the same time will be shown under the auspices 
of the Washington Society of the Fine Arts the nota- 
ble collection of British Arts and Crafts selected and 
brought to this country last autumn by the Detroit 
Society of Arts and Crafts. In the National Gallery 
at the time of the Convention will be exhibited the im- 
portant group of nineteen portraits of leaders of the 
allied countries in the World War by eminent Ameri- 
can painters, which opened in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art in January and is reviewed elsewhere 
in this issue. 

It is several years since a convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Arts has been held in Washing- 
ton, the National Capital, owing to untoward war 
conditions. Plans are being made to insure the suc- 
cess of the meeting, and it is hoped that there will 
be a large and representative attendance. 
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Civic Work Progressing 


Since the national housing conference, held in Jan- 
uary by. the Civic Development Department of the 
National Chamber of Commerce, considerable 
progress has been made. 

Housing surveys have been undertaken by S. G. 
Lindholm, and other work is definitely in mind. This 
includes immigration and citizenship and education, 
in preparation for which careful studies are being 
made. Dorsey Hyde, Jr., the assistant manager, is 
aiding in these and is in addition Chief of the Bu- 
reau of National Civics, to which come questions 
having to do with federal government activities. 





Survey of Housing Companies 


A Digest of Plan and Operation of More Than Two 
Hundred Local Chambers of Commerce 


selief on the part of prospective buyers that the 
high costs of houses cannot be maintained in a fall- 
ing market is given as one of the main reasons why 
housing companies have encountered difficulty in try- 
ing to dispose of new houses during the past six 
months, according to information gathered by the 
Civic Development Department of the National 
Chamber. This department has just completed a 
survey of more than two hundred local chambers of 
commerce interested in stimulating house building 
for the purpose of finding out their plan of opera- 
tion, and the difficulties they are meeting with in 
their effort to build more houses. 

The “slack” in employment is another reason at- 
tributed by these housing companies, which are spon- 
sored by local chambers of commerce, for the slump 
in the real estate market. The survey shows that 
some of these companies are willing to sell imme- 
diately at a sacrifice, others anticipate only a tem- 
porary slump, and are holding the houses or renting 
them awaiting sales. 

The survey shows that fifty-seven housing and 
financing companies started or completed the build- 
ing of 5,714 houses, and made plans for building 
1,000 more. In fifty other cities no housing com- 
panies have been created, but in many of them the 
local chamber of commerce has in various ways en- 
couraged and facilitated private building. The 
paid-up capital of the forty-eight companies return- 
ing figures on the subject amounts to $11,863,141.50 


Weekly Review of the Construction Field 


With Reports of Special Correspondents in Regional Centers 
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Building in Chicago and the Middle 
West 


(By Special Correspondence to THe AMERICAN ARCHITECT) 


Cuicaco, April 2.—As spring advances it is be- 
coming more nearly possible to make prediction as 
to the extent of building which will be observed in 
Chicago this year. There are constantly multiplying 
indications that the apathy in regard to building is 
being gradually broken up and that building, at least 
on a moderate scale, will shortly be resumed. It is 
not believed, however, that the building boom will 
reach its greatest height during the spring and sum- 
mer of this year. A number of things are combining 
to make this rather out of the question. 

As has been repeatedly stated in these reviews of 
Chicago activity, there is still a considerable doubt 
in the mind of the public regarding the rock-bottom 
nature of present prices, and until the public is con- 
vinced that lumber, labor and other essentials of 
construction are not going to be any lower, building 
will not reach the magnitude which the housing 
shortage makes easily possible. This doubt as to 
price bottom is held by all classes, from the wealthy 
capitalist to the small prospective home builder, and 
that the architects themselves hold a similar view 
may be judged from the very interesting controversy 
now being waged between the architectural interests 
and the lumber interests in this city. 

The argument arose over a statement given to the 
press by F. E. Davidson, president of the Illinois 
Society of Architects, in which it was remarked that 
present lumber prices are at least 150 per cent. above 
the 1914 level. The statement was vigorously chal- 
lenged by N. A. Mather, president of the Lumber- 
man’s Association of Chicago, who maintains an 
average increase of only 64 per cent. as compared 
with pre-war values in lumber. Mr. Mather offered 
a contribution of $1,000 to be awarded to charity 
if the statement given out by Mr. Davidson could 
be substantiated before an impartial committee. The 
Illinois Society of Architects has accepted the chal- 
lenge and the work of preparing data is now under 
way and will shortly be presented to the committee. 

The subject under controversy and the nature of 
the argument are very naturally of interest to the 
profession and to the lumber trade, as well, but the 
publicity given the two sets of figures has been so 
great that the public is willing to believe, now, almost 
anything regarding inflated building values, and there 
seems little doubt that further hesitation will be the 
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result of -the debate, regardless of how the matter 
ends. 

Another thing that is arousing doubt in the public 
mind is the investigation being conducted into local 
building conditions by a joint legislative committee 
from Springfield. The newspapers have been pretty 
well filled with reports of this investigation and 
facts thus far brought out are not at all favorable 
in their impression upon the mind of someone who 
has building on the brain. That there has been 
gouging back and forth is not now questioned. 

These are negative influences in the building com- 
plex, but happily enough there are more and better 
forces at work on the optimistic side of the situation. 

One of the very potent ones has been the “Own 
Your Home Exposition” in progress at the Chicago 
Coliseum. The attendance at this exhibit has 
been so great that even the promoters of the exposi- 
tion have been agreeably surprised. The exhibits, 
all of them very interesting, have been designed for 
the express purpose of stimulating the home-owning 
impulse, and indications are that the purpose is being 
accomplished. 

There is a continuance of the improved condition 
in the building permit department of the city hall. 
March reports, not yet tabulated, will show a con- 
siderable gain over February of this year and over 
March of last year. This, too, in spite of the fact 
that much of the building now going forward is be- 
ing reported in suburban locations which are not 
tributary to the city building department and which 
require no city permit. 

Riverside is one of the suburbs to report greatly 
increased building activity. Some two hundred 
houses are in course of construction in that aristo- 
cratic and populous suburb. There will be a great 
variety of architecture and materials in these houses. 
The general plan is to build houses that will sell from 
$8,000 to $11,000. More than 150 of the houses 
are being erected on the McCormick estate in that 
suburb. 

Perhaps the most important building announce- 
ment from the architect’s point of view is that re- 
cently made by the University of Chicago. Presi- 
dent Harry Pratt Judson has sent out a booklet to 
the alumni of the Institution outlining the building 
plan which the university board has in contempla- 
tion. The immediate expenditure of $15,000,000 in 
university construction is now being considered. One 
of the most imposing of the new buildings will be 
the Rockefeller chapel, to cost $1,500,000. Bertram 
G. Goodhue, the architect of the chapel, has designed 
a Gothic edifice of Bedford stone construction, with 
a tower that will rise 216 feet above the street level 
and will be the dominant architectural note of that 
splendid group of university buildings. The new 
building plan contemplates the construction of some 
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of the new buildings on the south side of the Mid- 
way. At present the university group is clustered 
on the north side of the Midway only. Ultimately, 
the university buildings will line both sides of the 
Midway for three-quarters of a mile. 

Chief of the buildings to be erected on the south 
side of the Midway will be the Albert Merritt 
Billings Hospital, at a cost of $1,000,000. Other 
buildings in contemplation are a new theology build- 
ing, a dispensary, president’s house and a new 
Quadrangle Club building. 

The city of Chicago is also to be an important 
figure in construction work within a short time, if 
present plans do not miscarry. The Board of Edu- 
cation has a building program involving the construc- 
tion of twenty-two new school buildings, at an ap- 
proximate cost of $25,500,000. Construction of at 
least ten of the buildings will be commenced this 
summer if the bids are not too high. The program 
calls for the twenty-two new schools within three 
years. Eighteen of the buildings are to be for ele- 
mentary schools and are to be erected at a maximum 
cost of $750,000 each, while four are to be high 
school buildings, to cost $3,000,000 each. 

Another note indicating early action is an an- 
nouncement that work is to be undertaken at once 
in tearing away present buildings on the site at 8-16 
North Clark street to make way for the fifteen-story 
Union Liberty Building which is to be constructed 
at a cost of a million dollars. Walter Ahlschlager 
designed the building. 

Lumber and material prices remain at about the 
old levels and it is now generally believed that no 
general adjustment of prices will take place until 
building demand is much keener than at present. 
This is the view taken by lumbermen now in Chicago 
attending the annual convention of the Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association and the annual gather- 
ing of the American Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

The present price schedule is about as follows: 

Yellow Pine: B. & B. 1-in., $95 to $130, depend- 
ing on thickness; 2 x 4, No. 1, 10 to 16 ft. length, 
$51 to $53; 2 x 6, $48; 2 x 8, $50; 2 x 10, $53; 
2 x 12, $55; 13-16 x 3% z & b flat flooring, $85 to 
$90; 1 x 6, No. 2 common, $48 to $90. Douglas 
Fir: 2 4 S, in sizes up to 12 x 12, in length up to 
32 ft., $65 to $70; 14 x 14, $68 to $73; 16 x 16, 
$72 to $75; 18 x 18, $75 to $80. Hard Maple: 
Four, % No. 1 and 2, $135; select, $120; No. 1 
common, $100; No. 2 common, $65; No. 3 common, 
$32. Birch: Four % No. 1 and 2, $160; select, $133 
to $138; No. 1 common, $95 to $100; No. 2 common, 
$60 to $65; No. 3 common, $40. Red Gum: Four 
% No. 1 and 2, $150; No. 1 commoy, $90 to $92; 
No. 2 common, $45. { 

Face Brick—Standard, vitrified fred, shoe 
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34.00; Smooth, Indiana red, $38.00@40.00 ; Smooth, 
Ohio red, $38.00@40.00 ; Smooth, Pennsylvania red, 
$46.00@48.00; Smooth, buff, $45.00@47.00; 
Smooth, gray, $47.00@49.00; Rough, buff, $44.00@ 
46.00; Rough, gray, $47.00@49.00; Variegated, 
rough texture, $34.00@49.00. 

Common brick, $13.00 to $16.00 per M. Portland 
cement, $2.25 per bbl. Torpedo—Lake and bank 
sand, $3.50 per yd. Crushed stone, gravel screen- 
ings, $3.50 per yd. Hydrated lime, Ohio, paper, 
$21.00 per ton. Hydrated lime, Ohio, cloth, $29.00 
per ton. (Includes sacks at 30c. each.) Hydrated 
lime, Wisconsin, paper, $19.00 per ton. Bulk lime, 
$1.65 per ton. 





The Building Situation on the 
Pacific Coast 


(Special Correspondence to Tue AMERICAN ARCHITECT) 

SEATTLE.—Employment conditions on the Coas' 
are showing an improvement. The demand for met 
is increasing in the lumber mills and building work. 
and all the larger cities of Washington are able tc 
report a considerable reduction in the number of idle 
hands. While the change is not showing in heavy 
jobs, building over this State is increasing, and the 
only obstacle to a still further reduction of unem- 
ployment is that skilled mechanics will not work at a 
lower wage, and the deflation process must go on 
until normal conditions and a proper attitude be- 
tween building labor and investors is attained. 

Sheet metals used in construction work are steady 
and stocks considerable over normal, due to the fact 
that the mills would permit no cancellations, and the 
stock continues to arrive. It may be said that sev- 
eral of the houses on the Coast are overbought on 
sheets and pipe due to the rule at the mills. There 
is plenty of all sizes of pipe, brass and copper ware 
used in building equipment. Aside from the de- 
cline of half a cent in brass, as of March 9, there 
have been no fluctuations in brass or copper. 

While sheet metals are $5 base, jobbers on the 
Coast say that if business were offered to the inde- 
pendent mills and the specifications were suitable, 
quotations of $4.75 could be secured. The situation 
has reached a crisis, according to jobbers here, in 
the respect that independent mills are evidently wait- 
ing to see what the corporation group will do, 
whether they will reduce or stand firm, but that: 
some radical change is at hand is the impression of 
Coast jobbers. 
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There is no scarcity in any essential of building on 
the Coast today. All the cement plants are in opera- 
tion and pending extensive hard-surfaced road con- 
struction extending all along the Coast a surplus is 
being accumulated. Roofing is growing more plen- 
tiful, but nothing is being done of a speculative 
nature. Similar conditions prevail as to plaster 
board. 

The week has shown no deviation in fir lumber 
prices or conditions. Eastern buyers are waiting 
for the full effect of the rail rate reduction of March 
31 before ordering, but it seems to be the feeling 
that fir lumber has struck bottom and that there 
would be no advantage in delay further than what 
may be gained on the lower freight rates. Whole- 
salers complain of badly broken stocks of flooring, 
ceiling and finish at the mills, for despite the heavy 
stocks that accumulated during the dull winter de- 
mand it is a fact that uppers or finishing sizes are 
scarce and stronger. 

Average sales at the mills by the mills was in sup- 
port of the assertion that the market is steady. No. 
2 vertical grain flooring averaged $49, with No. 2 
slash grain stock selling at $20 to $24. Ceiling was 
$18.50 to $23 and drop siding moved on the average 
at $25. Boards and shiplap sold at $12.50 to $13.50, 
common dimension at $11.50 and plank and small 
timbers at $16.50. The shingle market is slightly 
stronger. 

Approximately 75 per cent. of the fir mills in what 
is technically known as the West Coast territory, 
consisting of Oregon, Washington and British Co- 
lumbia, will be in operation early in April. Further 
confidence in the market is thus indicated on top of 
reluctance of the large mills to sell at this level. 

A close survey for the week among architects, 
contractors and jobbers of building hardware and 
lumber dealers accentuates the impression that high 
labor costs alone stand in the way of active con- 
struction operations. Investors are unwilling to pay 
carpenters $6.40 per day, and many have openly said 
that before they will do so their plans must lay over 
into 1922, when pre-war normal conditions and 
activity in every line are expected. 

The remainder of the construction year of 1921 
will show steady improvement. There is more con- 
fidence on the Coast than at any time in more than 
six months, Jobbers have passed on all price reduc- 
tions as fast as received to the retailer, who in his 
turn is more inclined to help by passing the addi- 
tional profit on to the consumer. 
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